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‘* ide that observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he thatregardeth the clouds shall not seap.”—BUT—* He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.”—Ecclesiastes. 
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** I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the 
galley,” exclaimed the royal songster of Israel ; 
and from the Song of Solomon, to ** the lay of the 
last Minstrel,” the fragrance of the rose has min- 
gled with the sweet sounds of the poet’s lyre, as 
well as the sage speculations of the natural and 
moral philosopher. It has been styled the Queev 
of Flowers, and probably because an ancient Mo- 
narch thought it worthy of being immortalized by 
the breath of his muse. 


Among a thousand effusions which have been 
called forth by this beautiful flower, few perhaps 
are more deserving of preservation, than the fol- 
lowing, a manuscript copy of which was lately 
presented to the Editor by a friend. The author, 
we believe, is anonymous. 


I said to the rose, that look’d languid and pale, 
As unsun’d in the green-house it grew, 

+] must bear you away, thro’ the wintry gale, 
Fox to Emma the tribute is due.” 


Then it wept—and I said, ‘do not weep lovely rose, 
For the day of your glory it nigh— 

On the bosom of beauty you soon shall repose, 

And bask in the beam of her eye ; 


From her cheek you shall borrow the bloom you have lost, 
With her breath your faint fragrance repair ; 

And fear not your leaves will be nipt by the frost, 

For her heart makes it midsummer there.” 


‘‘ Oh yes,” said the rose, “ "twill be rapture divine, 
And tho’ short be the date of my bliss ; 

Yet freely my poor little life I'll resign, 

If my leaves she'll embalin with a kiss.” 


“ You are right,” said I, ** rose, the sweet pleasure to prove, 
For to death what such soothing can give, 

As the kiss of affection from lips that we love, 

And the hope in remembrance to live ?” 


‘* Farewell, thou sweet victim, your fate I would share, 
Tho’ one half I should have to resign, 
For the kiss—every kiss would be yours, I could swear, 
And the hope—the hope only be imine.” 
The following letter, connected with this sub- 
ject, and written by the Editor, during a late tour 


into the country, will speak for itself: 


Road to Cherry Valley, Nov. 13, 1819. 
To ##% HXeRRARH HEREH 

| When I received from you that elegant little 
poem on the rose, I mentioned, if you recollect, 
‘that I had once heard a rade, illiterate Plough 
Boy on board of a sloop, in which 1 was passing 
ito New-York, sing a few stanzas on the same de- 
licate and beautiful subject, with strong pathos or 
feeling, and with powerful effect. 

! Stopping at the Inn this evening, after a cold 
ride, I had scarcely seated myself when my eye 
| rested upon one of Noah Webster’s SpellingBooks. 
_Any thing, said I to myself, in the shape of a 
book, to enliven solitude ; and especially since 


} 


it cannot be cheered by the presence of a shape 
;more agreeable than that of any or all the books 


the Spelling Book, and instead of finding only the 
elements of ideas or Syntax, was amused by se- 
veral pleasant articles, and among others was a- 
greeably surprised to find the very lines, which 
so long ago inspired me with emotions indescriba- 
ble, when they flowed in the artless melody of a 
simple Plough Boy’s song. 

It is now late at night, and the blast is howling 
without, as if nature was expiring, and this was 
her funeral dirge. 1 am alone, and I can truly 
say with Zanga, ‘‘I like this rocking of the bat- 
tlements ;” but not for the same reason, that 
‘* it suits the gloomy habit of my soul ;”’ for I will 
not, whether in solitude or society, permit gloom 
to cast her dark mantle over me. And say what 
they may, the drones of the earth, there is scarce- 
ly any thing in nature which is sot agreeable to 
the soul of man. That embodied spirit, whose 
essence has puzzled Theology and Philosophy for 
ages, finds something congenial in the calm sun- 
shine or the cloudy atmosphere ; the whispering 
breeze, the rustling gale, or the rueful storm ; 








the beautiful verdure of Spring, or the fading as 


"pect.of autuma ; the blooming field or the wild! 


in Christendom. So, like a good boy, 1 opened. 








woud ; the sequestered vale or the lonely steep ; 
the towering waves of the ocean, or the cloud- 
capt summits of the earth ; the fervent brilliance 
and majestic beauty of the sun, the milder glory 
of the moon, tiie sweet twinkling of the stars ; all, 
all, strike some chord of the heart that vibrates 
with pleasare tothe sound, or swells with rapture 
att.e sight. This is the voice of Nature which 
speaks to every sensitive being. To man it 
speaks with peculiar energy, and he who cannot 
respond to it, is more stupid than the snail, and 
colder than the clod of the valley. 

But whilst the blast is howling without, you 
see, my dear friend, if | may be permitted thus to 
call you, that I am calmnly engaged in culling 
tlowers within. I mean the sweet flowers of li- 
terature, of which the stanzas I now copy and 
send you, form indeed a beautiful bouquet. And 
is it not better thus to beguile solitude, than 
to spend it in toping at the bottle, in moping over 
the miseries of life, or bewailing misfortunes, 
which it is too Jate to avert, which were unavoid- 
able, and which therefore we are bound by the 
principles of reason to sustain with philosophic 
and christian fortitude. I say it is. ‘* Life let 
us cherish, while yet the taperglows.”” ‘This is 
the true way to please God, who created us for 
happiness, and gave us all the necessary means 
of enjoying it; these we have perverted and 
abused, by flying from nature to art, from sim- 
plicity to refinement. But however in society 
we may stray from nature, as individuals she will, 
at least now and then, bring us back to those ra- 
tional scenes of enjoyment in which alone true 
felicity is to be found. She will teach us, in 
spite of ourselves, that her ‘‘ ways are pleasant 
and her paths are peace ;” that in every possible 
sense she is our guide and instructor, our friend 
instead of our foe. But whither am I flying? I 
sat out to tell you, that I had found a beautiful 


| frogment of poesy, and behold I find myself mo: 
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ralizing with Plato and Socrates, and their suc- 
cessors, who have studied Nature, and adored 
God, through the medium which she holds out to 
the inquisitive and aspiring soul of man. Well, 
then, let us come back to the rose again,as one of 
the most beautiful, though among the smallest, of 
Nature’s works. And let us view it not only as 
such,but as an elegant emblem of that moralbeauty 
which graces the heart and dignifies the mind of its 
possessor. The blushing rose is the most striking 
emblem of modesty—the white one of innocence 
and purity—and the; fragrance of both reminds 
us, that 


“ The sweet remembrance of the just, 
** Shall flourish when they fade in dust.” 


THE ROSE,* 


The rose had been wash'd, lately washed in a shower, 
Which Mary to Anna convey’d, 

The plentiful moisture incumber’d the flower, 
And weigh’d down its beautiful head. 








The cup was all fill’d, and the leaves were all wet, 
And it seem’d at a fanciful view, 

To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 
On the flourishing bush where it grew. 


- Thastily seiz’d it, unfit as it was 
For a nosegay, so dripping and drown’d, 
Aud shaking it rudely, too rudely alas! 
1 snapt it—it fell to the ground. 


And such, I exclaim’d, is the pityless part, 
Some act by the delicate mind, 

tegardiess of wringing and breaking a heart 
Already to sorrow resign’d. 


This beautiful rose, had I shaken it less, 
Might have bloom’d with the owner awhile ; 
Aud the tear that is wip'’d with a little address, 
May be followed perhaps by a smile. 

1 hope you may not be tired of this epistle ; for 
when | reflect upon the many delightful, social 
evenings I have spent with you, I feel that I owe 
you a debt of gratitude, and that I 4m bound to 


try to afford one evening’s amusement at least to 


the friend who has afforded me so many—and if 


this homespun effusion have that effect, I shall be 

more than ten fold repaid for the trouble I have 

given my poor brain in spinning it out. Adieu! 
: H. H. jr. 


* This little poem is inaccurately printed in the Spelling 
Book. It is here corrected, from the works of the author, the 
amiable Cowper. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH Boy. 
TreTROY LYCEUM or NATURAL HISTORY 
Has appointed a committee to make extracts 


from the transactions of the Society for publica- 
tion. As the principal object for which this So- 


ciety was organized is to make an application of 


science to the common purposes of life, your pa- 
per seemed to be the most proper medium 
through which useful facts might be communica- 
ted. Before the publication of any extracts. 
which we intend to communicate, it may be pro- 
per to give a concise history of the origin and 
progres- of this institntion. 
Twenty months ago there was but one indivi 

dual in Troy, who had given any attention to Na- 





tural History as a science, And even that indi- 
vidual had atiended to no department of the 
science but Botany. He having caught a spark 
of that scientific fire which glowed with such fer- 
vor in the breast of his teacher, prevailed on se- 
veral influential gentlemen to invite him to Troy. 
The zeal, which was excited by a course of lec- 
tures in Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, and Che- 
mistry, is perhaps without a parallel. 

On the 23d day of October, 1818, a very re- 
spectable number of citizens met at the court- 
house, and appointed a committee to draw up the 
plan of a constitution for organizing a Society 
for the promotion of the science of Natural Histo- 
ry, with a particular view to its utility as applied 
to Agriculture and the Arts. On the 26th day of 
October, the Society was organized, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected to the offices cre- 
ated by the constitution : 

Joun D. Dickinson, President, 

_James Davasy, Vice-President, 
RO. K. Benner, Recording Secretary, 
Amatus Rossins. Corresponding Secretary. 
Georce B. Warren, Treasurer, 
Amatus Rossins, 
Moses Hate, 
I. M. We Lts, 

Several amendments have been made to the 
constitution within the last year, and some new 
officers have been created. The officers of the 
Lyceum at present, are 

Joun D. Dickinson, President. 
James Daxasy, Ist. Vice President. 
Davin Bue, jr. 2d Vice-President, 
Osen Rice, Recording Secretary. 
Amatus Rossins, Corresponding Sec. 
Arsert P. Acart, Treasurer, 


Moses Hate, 
Curators, 


Curators. - 


I. M. We tts, 
Amatus Rossins, ' 
Amvos Eaton, Lecturer. 

Soon after the organization of the Society, the 
Lecturer was commissioned as collecting agent, 
and sent on a tour for collecting specimens and 
such geological facts as might tend to improve 
the stock of knowledge in that department. After 
traversing some of the most interesting ranges, 
and visiting the most important mineralogical lo- 
calities in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and the 
eastern part of this state ; he returned with about 
six hundred weight of very interesting minerals. 
On his tour he received very important contribu- 
tions and much useful information from many of 
the friends of science. Professor Silliman, of 
Yale College, Professor Dewey, of Williams’ Col- 
lege, Dr. D. Hunt, of Northampton, Dr. Lincoln, 
of Brimfield, J. Brace, Esq. of Litchfield, Mr E. 
Hitchcock, of Deerfield, are among the number. 
Such a respectable foundation for a cabinet en 
couraged individual exertion, and valuable addi- 
tions have been frequently made. On comparing 
the present collection with several which have 
heen recently sold, it is now worth more than 
fifteen hundred dollars, at the lowest valuation. 

In the Geological department, this Society has 


not been outdone by any other institution of this 


nature. Several members have had occasion to 
travel over extensive districts during the last sum- 





! 





mer; and no one omits to notice every fact which 
fallsin his way. These facts, together with spe- 








highly interesting. 





in the Lyceum ; forming extensive collections of 


materials for the elementary geologist. The fo}. 
lowing are some of the tours, which bave furnish. 
ed important contributions to our stock of geolo. 
gical knowledge. 

‘The Presivent has explored the country in the 
vicinity of Lake George, down Connecticut river 
almost to its mouth, then northwesterly, through 
Litchfield county, &c. The first Vice-President 
has examined all the strata from Troy to New- 
London, in Connecticut, by way of Springtield, 
and also along the Mohawk, &c. as far as Utica. 
The second Vice-President has very attentively 
explored a very considerable portion of the coun- 
ties of Schenectady and Montgomery. Dr. J. M, 
Wells has explored the great western spurs and 
the northern termination of the Catskill moun- 
tains, and most of the secondary ridge on the west 
side of the Hudson in the counties of Albany and 
Greene. He has also very attentively consider- 


ed and fally explained the most important geolo- 


gical phenomena in the vicinity of Glenn’s falls 
in Saratoga county. Dr. Hale, Dr. John James, 
Dr. T. R Beck, Mr. A. Eaton, Mr. L’Yvonnette, 
Mr.Johnson, Mr. A. P. Heartt, and others, have 
minutely examined the organic relics of the Hel- 
derberg and its vicinity. Stephen Ross, Esq. 
William M’Manus, Esq. and Dr. Hale have fur- 
nished important geological facts from the middle 
and eastern parts of this county. G. R. Davis, 
Esq. has also contributed some facts, which af- 
ford much aid in settling the geology of the north- 
eastern part of the county. 

The hon. John Lansing, jr. late chancellor of 
this state, has explored most of the country be- 
tween the rivers Hudson and Delaware, with a 
degree of minute accuracy rarely equalled. With 
a view to improve the science as much as_possi- 
ble, he employed the Lecturer of the Lyceum to 
accompany him, and at his individual expense had 
an accurate geological survey taken of all that dis- 
trict of country which lies between the Schoharie 
kill and the Delaware river, near the great Sus- 
quehannah turnpike. Dr. Steel, of Saratoga,also 
at his own expense, conveyed the Lecturer of the 
Lyceum to every interesting part of Saratoga coun- 
ty. This gentleman’s accurate geological map, 
added to his own and My. E’s observations, have 
furnished this Society with valuable materials to- 
wards perfecting the science of Geology. 

Isaac M’Conihe, Esq. has taken a tour by way 
of Washington City to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati in 
Ohio, Lexington in Kentucky, Falls of Ohio, Vin- 
cennes in Indiana, St. Louis in Missouri territory, 
New-Orleans, Alabama, and the Floridas, and re- 
turned to the Lyceum with specimens and facts 
Mr. George B. Warren hes 
explored the great lakes to Michilimackinack ,and 
returned along the Canada side. He visited 
Montreal,Lake Champlain,&c. and returned witn 
useful facts, illustrated with specimens. Dr. Ed- 
win James, of Albany, has communicated an es- 
say, demonstrated by specimens, on the geology 
of Vermont, Montreal, both shores of St. John’s 
riverand of Lake Champlain. He has located 
the metalliferous or transition stratum of lime- 
stone; the existence of which in North Atnerica 
has been questioned. Mr, W. A. Bird, the sur- 
veyor who accompanied Gen Porter in running 
the boundary line between the United States and 


! cimens for illustration and proof, are deposited | Canada, has returned with many interesting facts 
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and specimens collected about the head of St. 
Lawrence and the Lakes Ontario and Erie. He 
discovered, in company with Capt. Douglas, of 
West-Point, a new locality of a mineral, which, 
by the experiments of Mr. Amos Eaton, perform 
ed before the Lyceum, proves to be crystalized 
sulphate of strontian. 

As several minerals have been taken for sul- 
phate of strontian, which were afierwards found to 
be barytes ; and as it is doubted whether there 
is any such mineral in North America, it may be 
proper to give Mr. Eaton’s tests and experiments. | 
He fused it and exhibited the purple flame be- 
fore the blow-pipe ‘Ihe melted globule gave a 
sour taste ; though after four hours it fell to pow- 
der, and gave the taste of sulphuretted hydrogeue. 
He formed a muriate of it, which gave a blood- 
red flame, both in a dry powder and dissolved in 
alcohol, when applied to a candle-wick. Its spe- | 
cific gravity appears to vary from 3.79 to 3.96, | 
by repeated trials made by Drs. Wells and Hale ; 
but most of the specimens gave 3.85. It is the | 
foliated variety, always translucent, and often || 
transparent. Colour hyaline, often shaded with | 
blue. Lustre strong, and frequently iridescent. 
The crystals are mostly tabular, with many ob- | 
lique re-entering angles, presenting a striated ap- 
pearanc Some crystals are rhomboidal prisms 
with two opposite truncated angles. This mine 
ral is found in compact, and shell limestone, on 
Moss Island, in Lake Erie, two miles west of 
Put-in- Bay. Tue Commirrec. 

Troy Lyceum, Nov. 24, 1819. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Columbia Cattle Show and Fair. 


Mr. Homespun, | 

I attended the first ** Agricultural Jubilee” of || 
the Plough Boys of Columbia. It was celebrated || 
in the city of Hudson, on Thursday of the Jast | 
week. The concourse of spectators was very | 
numerous, and the number of farmers as great as 
the most sanguine could reasonably have anticipa- |; 
ted. ‘The unfavorable appearance of the wea- | 
ther, no doubt, detained many, who live in the | 
distant parts of the county. Erroneous views of | 
the nature and design of Agricultural Societies || 
may have actuated many in withholding their en- | 
courazement ; and perhaps the almost supersti- | 
tious veneration which mankind too often cherish | 
for favorite and long tried systems, and the deep- | 
rooted prejudices which they consequently en- | 
tertain against every species of innovation, bad an — 
undue influence in depriving us of the attendance | 
of some of our brother Plough Boys. 

This exhibition of our infant Agricultural So- 
ciety, Mr. Homespun, exceeded my highest ex- | 
pectations. The numerous samples of homespun | 
cloth were very handsome, and evinced the great | 
skill in their manufactures ; the several speci- 
mens exhibited in the various agricultural de- 
partments were of a superior quality ; and the 
animals, particularly the horses, some of which 
were of remarkable size and elegance, reflected 
honour on the taste and judgment of those who 
had reared them. This was, undoubtedly, the 
most interesting scene the citizens of this county 
ever witnessed. So numerous an assembly of | 
the Homespun Family, convened for the laudable | 
and honourable purpose of displaying the proud | 
monuments of their ingenuity and industry, pre- 
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sented a pleasing picture, on which the eye of 
the philanthropist and friend of improvement 
will ever delight to repose. 

After the examining committees had discharg- 
ed the duties assigned them, a procession was 
formed consisting of the members of the Socie- 
ly, distinguished by an appropriate badge, and 
the spectators who had collected from every 
quarter, and being preceded by music, marched 
to the court-house ; where an excellent address 
was delivered by the President, Edward P. Liv- 
ingston, Esq. of Clermont. It was peculiarly 
adapted to the occasion. In the commencement 
of his address, Mr. L. adverted to the Agricultu- 
ral Societies of foreign countries ; observed that 
inany of the nations of Europe had for a long time 
enjoyed their benign influence, and that they con- 


stituted the brightest features in the national 


policy of France and England. The necessity 
of a revolution in the prevailing mode of culti- 
vating farms ; the most profitable succession of 
crops ; the relative value of the several species 
of manures ; the importance of a strict regard to 
fences, orchards and wood-lots ; and the encour- 
agement of domestic manufactures, are the prin- 
cipal subjects to which he directed the Plough 
Boy’s attention. I cannot forbear to notice the 
honorable mention which he made of your paper ; 


/and the warm terms in which he recommended 


it to the patronage of all favourable to agriculture. 
| hope that this imperfect outline of the address 
may soon be followed by its publication. I ven- 
ture to predict, that as a matter of taste it will 
meet the approbation of every admirer of classic 
excellence ; and that as a matter of utility it will 
receive the commendation of every votary of 
Ceres. 

The premiums were next awarded to the 
successful competitors ; and after this ceremony 
was ended, a procession was again formed and 
moved to Mr. E. O. Holley’s Hotel, where they 
partook of an elegant dinner. The harmony and 
tranquillity in which the day was spent ; the de- 
light and gratification which beamed in every 
countenance, and the lively interest with which 
they participated in their mutual felicities, afford- 
ed conclusive evidence of the zeal with which 
they had embarked in the glorious cause. 

This Cattle Show and Fair, Mr. Homespun, im- 
pressed on my mind a deeper conviction of their 
useful tendency than I had ever before entertain- 
ed; and I am conscious that the beneficial ef- 
fects which will result to individuals, and the 
community at large, from that spirit of agrical- 


| tural enterprise which pervades the state will be 


incalculable. No doctrine is more firmly estab- 
lished than that there exists a mutual dependence 
between the arts and sciences ; and in order that 
the one may be most successfully pursued, some 


| acquaintance with the elementary principles of 


the other is absolutely necessary. This position 
is eminently illustrated by the intimate connec- 
tion between Chemistry and Agriculture ; and 
the assistance resulting from the. former to the 
most advantageous pursuits of the latter, must be 
obvious to the most indifferent observer. Far- 
mers in general, however, ‘* whose minds are. il. 
lumined by no academic rays,” and the nature of 
whose occupation is diametrically opposed to the 
calmness and composure necessary to philosophic 


investigation, have little leisure or capacity to 
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avail themselves of the aid imparted by Chemical 
Science. Fortunately, Agricaltural Societies, 
among many other pre-eminent excellencies, have 
a direct tendeacy to remove the difficulties’ of 
this nature under which many of the yeomanry 
inevitably labour; and they place within the 
reach of the most unenlightened Plough Boy the 
aggregate agricultural intelligence not only of his 
own county or state, but of the world. Abstract 
and important truths, which, before, encumbered 
with technical phraseology, were hidden from the 
eye of the illiterate farmer, are here presented 
in the most pleasing and striking light—practi- 
cal experiment. 

By means of institutions of this kind the am- 
bition of every Plough Boy is excited. ‘The love 
of fame is a passion implanted in every homan 
bosom ; and the hope of being crowned with 
honour is the strongest incentive to exertion and 
assiduity. A desire for a competency is con- 
verted into a spirit of emulation, 


* Fertilior seges seinper erit in alieno agro 
Vicinum que pecus grandius uber habent.” 


The farmer who before cultivated his soil for a 
bare competency, or for the accumulation of 
wealth, will now strive to obtain a triumph over 
those who may enter with him into the arena of 
competition. 

By means of these Societies the face of every 
farm will be entirely changed. New and more 
eligible systems of farming will be established on 
the ruins of the old. The soil will be enriched 
by the proper application of the most approved 
manures, and continually preserved in a state of 
amelioration by a more judicious rotation of crops. 
The variety of grain and of every species of secd 
will be increased, and those of a far superior qua- 
lity introduced. The breed of horses and cattle 
will be improved, and the ultimate consequence 
will be a rapid increase in the Plough Boys’ 
wealth and respectability. 

Too much praise, Mr. Homespun, cannot be 
bestowed on those who have projected, and by 
their influence encouraged the numerous Agri- 
cultural Societies which adorn our state. They 
have not only encircled her name with a bright 
and enduring lustre, but have reared for them- 
selves, ' 

** Monuments more durabie than brass.” 
Their names shall never be forgotten ; for their 
memory will be irresistibly associated with the 
verdant plain, the enamelled mead, the smiling 
valley, the ** cloud-capt mountain ;’’ with every 
beauty or sublimity in nature. 
A Frienp To AGRICULTURAL Societies. 











FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Mr. Homespun, - 

I have just seen a swine, killed in this city, by 
Mr. Levi STexxe, the weight of which when dres- 
sed, is 227 pounds. Its age is seven and a half 
months. It is of what is called the Grass breed. 
I am fully of the opinion that this breed is one of 
the best-to be found. The peculiar excellence 
of the breed is its great rapidity of growth, the 
smallness of bone in proportion to the carcase, 
and an uncommon disposition to fatter easily at 
any age. Let our farmers, therefore, pay due at- 
tention to procuring this breed of swine, if they 
wish for profit in raising this sort of stock. 

A PLOUGH BOY. 
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Agricultural Chemistry, No. XVI. 
BY HUMPHREY DAVY. 
OF THE EARTHS. 

109] ., Phe earths found in plants are four ; 
[102] silica or the eartia of flints, alumina or pure 
clay, lime and magnesia. ‘They are procured by 
incineration. The lime is usually combined with 
carbonic acid. ‘This substance and silica are 
much more common in the vegetable kingdom 
than magnesia, and magnesia more common than 
alumina. ‘The earths forma principal part of the 
matier insoluble in water, afforded by the ashes 
of plants. ‘The silica is known by not being dis- 
solved by acids; the calcareous earth, un- 
less the ashes have been very intensely ignited, 
dissolves with effervescence in muriatic acid.—- 
Magnesia forms a soluble and cbrystallizable salt, 
und lime, a dithcultly soluble one with sulphuric 
acid. Alumina is distinguished from the other 
earths, by being acted upon very slowly by acids ; 
and in forining salts very soluble in water, and 
difficalt of cry stallization with them. 

The earths appear to be compounds of the pe- 
culiar metals, mentioned page 48, and oxygene, 
one proportion of each. 

The earths afforded by plants are applied to no 
uses of common life; and there are few cases 
in which the knowledge of their nature can be of 
importance, or afford interest to the farmer. 

The only metalic oxides found in plants, are 
those of iron and manganesum : they are detected 
in the ashes of plants ; but in very minute quan- 
tities only. When the ashes of plants are red- 
dish brown, they abound in oxides of iron. When 
black or purple, in oxide of manganesum ; when 

[103] these colours are mixed they contain both 
substances. 

The saline compounds contained in plants, or 
afforded by their incineration, are very various. 
The sulphuric acid combined with potassa, or 
sulphate of potassa, is one of the most usual.— 
Common salt is likewise very often found in the 
ashes of plants; likewise phosphate of lime,. 
which is insoluble in water, but soluble in muri- 
atic acid. Compounds of the nitric, muriatic, sul- 
phuric, and ptosphoric acids, with atkalies and 
earths, exist in the sap of many plants, or are af. 
forded by their evaporation and incineration.— 
The salts of potassa are distinguished from those 

of sod1, by their producing a precipitate in solu- 
tions of plitina: those of lime are characterized 
by the cloudiness they occasion in solutions con- 
taining oxalic acid ; those of magnesia, by being 
rendered cloudy by solut.ons of ammonia. Sul- 
phuric acid is detected in salts by the dense white 
precipitate it forms in solutions of baryta. Mu- 
Fiatic acid by the clondiness it communicates to 
solution of nitrat of silver ; and when salts con- 
tain nitric acid, they produce scintiHations by be- 
ing thrown upon burning coals 

“As no applications have been made of any of 
the neutral salts, or analogous compounds found 
in plants, in a separate state, it will be nse- 
less to describe them individually. ‘The follow- 
ing table is given from W. “Th. de Saussure’s 
Researches on Vegetation, ind contain results ob- 
tained by that philosopher. They exhibit tie 
‘quantities of soluole salts, metalic oxides, aod 
earths afforded by the ashes of different plants. 
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Names of Plants. 





Leaves of oak [parene robur| M ~~ 10 

Ditto, Sept 27 : : 
Wood of a young oak, Med 10 : ; 
bark of ditto : g : 
Entire wood of oak 

Alburnum of ditto 

Bark of ditto 

Cortical layers of ditto 

Extract of wood of ditto 

Soil from wood of ditto 

Extract from ditto : 

Leaves of the popiar (Populus nigra) May 26 

Ditto, Sept. 12 

Wood of ditto, Sept. 12 

Bark ot ditto 

Leaves of hazel foaryivcs inilieans’ }May1 

Ditto, washed in cold water 

Leaves of ditto, June 22 

Ditto, Sept. 20 : 

Wood of ditto, May 1 

Bark of ditto : 
Entire wood of mesthory y mucin! agra) Nov ember 
Alburoum of ditto : 
Bark of ditto 

Cortical layers of ditto 

Entire wood of hornbeam [ca Pi nus betutus} Nov. 
Alburnum of ditto : 

Bark of ditto 

W oad of horse capes faseulus hy uppocasmum) May 10 
Leaves of ditto, May 10 

Leaves of ditto, July 23 

Ditto, Sept. 27 

F lowers of ditto, May 10 

Fruit of horse chesnut [esculus h uppocastaiacn) Oct. 5 
Plants of peas [pisum sativum] in flower : 
Ditto, ripe : 
Plants of vetches (vicia faba] before flow ering May 23 
Ditto in flower, June 23 : : 
Ditto ripe, June 23 

Ditto, seeds separated 

Seeds of ditto : 

Ditto, in flower, silent | in distilled water 

Solydago vulgaris, before flowering »Mayt 

Ditto, just in flower, July 15 

Ditio seeds ripe, Sept. 20 

Plants of turnso] iw ianthus annuus) a month before flowering, June 23 
Ditto, in flower, uly 23 : : 
Ditto, bearing ripe seeds, Sept. 20 

Wheat |frilicum sativum] in flower 

Ditto, seeds ripe : 

Ditto, a month before flowering 

Ditto, in flower, June 14 : 

Ditto, seers ripe 

Straw of wheat 

Seeds of ditto 

Bran 

Plants of maize ies nail) a montis before flowering, June 23. 
Ditto, in flower, July 23 

Ditto, seeds ripe : 
Stalks of ditto 
Spikes of ditto 


Seeds of ditto 

Chaff of barley (hordeu oulgare 

Seeds of ditto 

Ditto 3 : 3 $ $ 

Oats : 

Leaves of rhododendron forrugineum, raised on J ura,@ li mestone moun- 


tain, June 20 
Ditto, raised on Breven: a evasiicie shislieia. June 27 
branches of ditto, June 20 : : : 


Spikes of ditt», June 27 

Leaves of fir [pinus abies} raised on Jura, dune 20 

Ditto. raise’ on Breven, June 27 . ¢ 
Branches of pine, June 20 : ; 
Whortleberry, |vacerntum m yrtiltus} raieed on J “re, Aug. 29° 
Ditto. raised on Breven ; . 


Hlant green 


Ashes trom 1,000 parts of the 
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lool 
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Ditto, dry. 
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88 


134 
35 
72 
84 
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71 
34 
95 
8 1 


122 
66 
115 
33 
39 
42 
57 
50 
147 
137 


79 
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Water from 1.000 parts of the 








Plant green. 
Soluble Salts. 
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Earthy Phosphates. 
Earthy Carbonates. 
Silica. 
Metallic Oxides. 
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an 
FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS. 


Treatise on Agriculture. 
Secrion IX. 


Of the plants recommended for a course of crops,(in 
the preceding section) und their culture. 
[CONTINUED. } 

1V. Of Barley. 

It is probable that bread was first made from 
this grain. ‘The Jewish scriptures speak ouly 
of barley loaves ; the gladiators among the Greeks 
were called barley eaters; and Columelia says, 
that (like our Indian corn and beans tn the sou- 
thern states) barley was the food of the slaves.— 
Among the Romans, it was first employed as a 
foud for man, aud afterwards for cattle.(1) ‘Ihe 
game qualities which recommonded it tuen, have 
since diffused it more generally than any ether 
grain ; it is found to be better adap.ed to difierent 


jnsects, arid more easily preserved. In times of 
scarcity, it is a good substitute for wheat, and at 
all times yields a beverage, under the names of 
beer, ale or porter, equally wholesome and in- 
vigorating. It is besides, a food on which cattle 
do well, and horses arrive at their greatest pos- 
sible perfection.(2) 


The species of this grain most in request, are j 
two—Hordeum Distichum (two row barley) and j, 


Hordeum Celeste (naked barley.) 


is preferred in England, and as we suppose in- co eae oy ri hart demape 
France, as M. Parwetier ascribes to it all the || '0" ts glossy skin, and lastly its cleanness, or se- 


good qualities of the other species, and much 
more productiveness.(3) 

Of the latter species, the nations of the north, 
who are most in the habit of using barley as the 
basis of both food and drink, speak highly.(4)— 
But among us, who cultivate it only for the last 
purpose, this species has less credit and is even 


considered the worst, from a belief, that after |; 
being dried, it malts imperfectly or with dithcul- | 


ty. 

. Though not so nice in relation to soil, as either 
wheat or rye, still barley prefers a loose, warm 
and moist (not wet) soil, and even grows remark- 
ably well in sand (where we have placed it) in 
succession to turnips, either ploughed into the 
ground or consumed on the field. 

Other things being equal, the spring crops 
which are first sowed, vive the best and largest 
products. The moment, therefore, that your 
soil is sufficiently dry, begin ploughing, and at a 
depth not less than six inches ; becanse the roots 
of barley enter the earth more deeply than those 
of any of the other cereal gramine. If the soil 
he well pulverised, (as it ougtt to be after tur- 
nips) a second ploughing would but be a waste of 
time and money :(5) proceed, therefore, to sow 
your barley broad cast,(6) and cover it with a 
short toothed harrow. The Jast operation will be 





1 ‘Vhis-use grew out of the belief of its nutritive and inv. 
gotating qualities. 

2 See Buffon on the horse of Arabia. ‘Vol. xxii. p 195. 

3 He states it 0 be dovble us much. 

4 “Hordeum celeste Norvegis gratissimum, quoniam cere- 
yvisiam generosam prebet.”” Mitterpacher, Elem. rei. rust 
page 312 
"5. ‘Phe Romans had two maxims.on the subject of expense, 
which 1 weuld Lewire in us to adopt: “those profits ave to be 
preierred, wiich cost the least ; and again, “nothing is less 
profitable than very high cultivation.” —* Nihil minus expe 
dire quam agrum optme colere ” 

6 vr. Young's experments shew, that there is something in 
the coustitution, or habits, of this grain, to which the drill, or | 


eee 


‘The former | 


'! 


suils and climates ; less subject to the attacks of | n ting: 
‘yand Gd, tue mproved ceadition in which it leaves 


to sow and roll in your clover seed, destined to 
become the next crop in succession. 

V. Of Clover. 

The Tritolium Agrarium of Linneus, is found 
growing spontaneously in many places, as is suf- 
ficiently indicated by the names given to it—of 
Duich clover, Spanish clover,clover of Piedmont, 
clover of Normandy, &c. &c. (7) It is about two 
centuries since it first became an object of agri- 
cuitaral atieniion as forage, while its ameliorating 
effects on the soil (produced by its peculiar systew 
vi roots and leaves) was a discovery of moderp 
date. It is now generally sown with barley, or 
other spring grain of the culiniferous kind, and 
rarely by it-elf. The advantage proposed by 
tius practice, are three: Ist, the preparation 
given to the soil for the grain crop, which is ex- 
actly that best titted for the clover ; 2d, the pro- 
tection given by the barley to the young clover, 
agaiust the combined effects of heat and dryness ; 





}tne soil for subsequent cultare. In this practice, 


-!| however, a less quantity of barley must be sown 


| than esual, because without ventilation, the clo- 
iver plaots will perish. To this conditicn two 
‘others must be added, because indispensable to a 
_goud crop; Ist, that your seed be good; and 
| 2d, that it be regularly and equally sown. The 
tests of good seed are, its comparative size and 
/weight, (the largest and heaviest being always 
‘the best) its plumpness, its yellow or purple co- 


paration from other seeds and from dirt. 

Ihe human hand was, no doubt, the first ma- 
chine employed for sowing seeds. ‘The difficulty, 
however, of scattering them equally over every 
part of the field, soon attracted notice and engag- 

ed mechanics in devising something which should 
better answer that purpose. China was the 
| first to produce any thing at all commensurate 


| with this object ; and it was not till the seven- 
teenth century that this, or some similar inven- 
tion, was introduced into Europe by Lucatteo (a 
' Spaniard) who, meeting no encouragement at 
_home, transmitted his real or pretended discove- 
‘ry toLondon. Here, (as has been conjectured) 
it served as a model for the sowing machines of 
M. ‘Tull, and from 1750 to 1770, the mania on 
| this subject was at its height ; but from that pe- 
riod to the present, it has been gradually subsi- 
ding, and the hand is now completely and gener- 
ally restored to its original functions. 

The quanity of seed to be given to the acre 
should, tia great degree, depend on the soil ; 
if this be rich,ten or twelve pounds are sufficient ; 





and if poor, double that quantity will not be too 
much. The practice of mixing the seeds of ti- 
mothy and rye grass, &c. with that of clover, is a 
bad one ; because these grasses neither rise nor 
ripen atthe same time. Another practice, equal- 
ly bad, is that of sowing clover seed on winter 
/grain, before the earth has acquired a tempera- 
itnre favorable to vegetation and when there 
cannot be a doabt but that two thirds ofthe seed 
will perish. 

By the time your barley, or other covering 











row husbandry, is not acconfmodated. Even isolated grains, 
wed and worlled, did not do better than the same number in 
broad cast. 

7 A seed of Holland clover. of the same volume with one of 
Vorman‘dy clover, weighs one seventh more. See Gilbert on 








Artificial Meadows. 


<= 








| 





croy’, is harvested, yeur clover will be suthcient! y 
established to live alone; and, if not pastured, 
(8) to brave the ensuing winter, aod during the 
next summer to repay your laluur by two abun- 
dant crops of grass or hay. 

The period in the growth of clover, at which 
it is most profitably cut and used, presents a ques 
tion much discussed and variously answered ; be- 
cause depending on extraneous and local circum- 
stances, (such as the state and proximity of mar 
kets, &c.) which cannot fail to vary the results, 
in the hands of different persons, and even of the 
same person, at different places. There are. 
however, some general remarks which belong to 
the case, and which ought not to be omitted in 
even this brief view of the subject : 

Ist. Clover cut before it flowers, abounds in 
water, has in it but little nutritive matter, and 
is even apt to produce indige-tion in the cattle 
fed upon it.(9) 

2d. The stems of clover, cut after seeding, are 
hard and woody, and no longer hold the leaf— 
and, 

3d. All plants when permitied to seed, exhausi 
the soil; and to this rule clover is not an excep- 
tien. 

From premises furnished by these facts, we 
would conclude, that the short period between 
the flowering and seeding of clover, is that in 
which its use would be most advantageous, whe- 
ther regarded as a forage or as an ameliorating 
crop. 

When seed is the principal object of culture. 
we cannot do better than to adopt the practice in 
Holland—where the first crop is cnt before it flow- 
ers, and the second is reserved for seed. 

The largeness of the stems, the number of the 
leaves, and the aqueous quality of voth, render 
it a difficult business to make clover grass into 
hay ; and the difficulty is not a little increased by 
the brittleness or disposition of the dying grass 
to fall into pieces during the process of handling. 
To meet this case, two supplementary means 
have been employed; which enable you to 
house or stack clover in a much greener, or less 
dry state, than would otherwise be safe. ‘The 
one is, to scatter over each cart load, while stow- 
ing away for keeping, two or three quarts of sea 
salt: the other, to interpose between two layers 
of clover, one of clean straw. By the first me- 
thod, the whole mass is made acceptable to cat- 
tle; by the second, the quantam of nutritive for- 
age is increased—and by both methods the clo- 
ver is effectually prevented from heating. 

The next step, in our system, is to plough in 
the clover stubble, as a preparation for the suc- 
ceeding crop. 


8 If the crowns of young clever roots, be nibbled or other- 
wise wounded, the roots die. Sheep.and horses (both of wnich 
bite closely) should therefore be particularly excluded from 
ciaver, unless intended for pasturage ouly. 

9 This effect of clover (which we cail Aoving) is prevented, 
in Alsace, by watering the cattle before giving them clover, be- 
cause a Certain quantity of water prevents fermentation, 

. ae PINE se 
FROM THE SCHOHAKIE OBSERVER, 


Address 
Of Evxanan Watson, Esq. delivered before the 
Schoharie Agricultural Society, in the brick 
church in the village of Schoharie, on the 2d day 
of the Annual Fair, Oct. 20, 1819.—Continued. 
n Virginia, and on the eastern shore of Marys 
land, where the land has been exbaustiug for ages, 
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by the tobacco culture; the average crop of 
wheat has been heretofore about six bushels to 
ihe acre; but fortunately for them their wisest 
and most patriotic men, are now at work ; so- 
cieties are forming on the Berkshire plan, and 
the system changing. Between the Susquehan- 
nah and Hudson rivers, including the same paral- 


lel west, the average is from 15 to 20 bushels to | 
and if 1) 


an 


the acre. Jn England from 25 to 30; 
am correctly informed, in this county about 15 
bushels. lo these examples we have full evi- 
dence of the effect of good and bad husbandry. 
Wherever Agricultural Societies have arisen on 
the new system, a partial change has been eflec- 
ted, especially in the ine counties of Otsego, and 
Oneida; where several farmers have produced 
at their late highly interesting exhibitions, up- 


wards of seventy bushels of wheat, and rising of 


one hundred bushels of corn, to the acre. One 
farmer in Uisego produced the astonishing quan- 
tity of one hundred and twenty five bushels and 
twenty-six quarts. 

By the drill husbandry, the crops of wheat are 
more than doubled, and the seed lessened one 
half; a man can sow an acre a day in drills, one 
foot a part with Rogers’ drill barrow, which costs 
but twelve dollars.* ‘This machine will also sow 
from beans down to onion seed, with great pre- 
cision 
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stration ? 


ing the other half two extra ploughings the crop 


was larger ‘and of a better quality than the half 
which was manured.”’ Is not this double demon- 
The practice of agriculture, my 
friends, must not rest on theory alone ; but when 
theory and practice go hand in hand success- 
fully ; you are then in the high road, to attain the 
periection of the art. Every farmer should stu- 
dy the nature and properties of the soil he is a- 
bout cultivating, and have at least, a superiicial 
kuowledge of chemistry ; and thence to estimate 
their relative admixtures, as well as the eflects 
of deep, or ‘shallow ploughings. To dwell on 
the subject of cheap manures, to renovate your 
exhausted fielils, would carry me far beyond my 
limits ; | will barely suggest, the vast importance, 
uot only of making, but of reporting, to your ex- 
ecutive commiitee a course of experiments on 
lime, marl, and salt ; more especially the latter 
which has recently been discovered by various 
demonstrations,iv be ‘ the most efficacious, uve besi, 
und cheapest of ail manures ;”’ and a3 the compie- 
tion of the middle section of the grand canal ihe 
present year, will let into the Mohawk river salt 
in any quantity, at a price greatly reduced, you 
will tind a deep interest in turning your immedi- 
ate attention, to that new source of enriching 
your soi] premanently.—It has been abundantly 


It was invented by the great patriarch of || proved of great excellence asa manure, mixt 


English improved hasbandry, Jethro ‘Tull—and || with lime, in the proportion of three-fourths 


introduced into this country last spring, and ‘| lime to one-fourth salt. 


Plaster wiil also pour 


should be in the hands of every good farmer.— in from the west through the same chanuae}, at a 


Tull was the father of the drill husbandry in Eng- reduced price. 


Lime has long been con-idered 


land. He not only persuaded himself that the | in Great Britain, | may say the basis of success- 
free use of the plough and horse boe was a sub- |! ful husbandry~—Also in Pennsylvania for many 


stitute for manure, but even for rain—and Cob- }' years. 


bett supports the same position. full’s: great 
principle was exterminatihg every weed, and 
keeping the ground always loose and open, in a 


pulverized state, so as to admit the enriching | 


night dews to penetraie to the root of every 
thing, which always increased in the greatest 
drought ; also to admit a free circulation of air 
between his drills, 
especially Tull, may have been in promoting 
profitable husbandry, yet their theory savors a 
little of bigotry in agriculture. 

Spurrier, an old, experienced, scientific nglish 
farmer, of great respectability, who eettled in the 
state of Delaware twenty-five years ago, has fur- 
nished a vast fund of invaluable information, 
adapted to this country, in every branch of rural 
economy. 

_ In support of Tull, and to shew the immense 
advantages from frequent and deep ploughings, 
he says ‘* with respect to light soils, | ploughed 
one-half of a field in the usual slovenly way, and 
the other half extremely well. Some time after, 
in dry weather, | cross ploughed the whole ; the 
result was, the part well ploughed was of a deep- 
er colour than the other. 

‘Some think to supply ploughing with the 
harrow ; this is only scratching, and does but 
little service. I gave five ploughings to a wheat 
field which had not been manured, and had a bet- 
ter crop than the neighbouring fields of the same 
quality of land, ploughed and manured in the usu- 
al way.’’ Isnot this demonstration? Again, he 
had ‘only sufficient manure to cover half a fal- 
low, which was sowed with wheat ; but by giv- 
’ * On this important subject see note, at the end of this ad- 

ress. 
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| tain districts. 


Inthis state we have always doubted ; 
but Lam happy to assure you | witnessed last 
month, in a neighbouring county, a Held of corn 
estimated by the viewing commitiee at euty bu- 
shels to the acre, which had never before pro- 


duced to exceed fifteen ; this was the work of 


about forty bushel of lime on an acre, if L am 
correct in my recollection. Although lime is 


However useful these men, | dearer in tie first instance, than plaster, yet as 


the former continues its powerful effects for 7 or 
8 years ; in the end it may be cheaper ia cer- 
In Peonsylvania, and 1 England, 
they transport it a great distance by land. Your 
president and another oflicer of your society, 
have tested its superior virtues on your soil, by 
accident. I also examined on the same field, 
cultivated by a distinguished, scientific, practical 
English,farmer, the president of the Schenectady 
county agricultural society, what both delighted 
and astonished me, a field of ten acres of Russian 
turnips, or Ruta Baga, standing in direct lines, 
three feet apart; and although no weeds were 
to be seen, yet the hoe had not been used—he 
estimated at least one thousand bushels to the 
acre. ‘This field deserves to be seen by every 
farmer in Schoharie county ; and I feel a per- 
suasion, from the general manner the gentleman 
alluded to, is pursuing agriculture as a science, 
on an extensive scale, and from his immediate 
Vicinity, this county will be largely benefited by 
his useful example ; especially as he wisely se- 
cludes himself from all party or political squab- 
bies. 1 cannot withhold, on this occasion, recom- 
mending, in the strongest manner, a general cul- 
tivation of the invaluable turnips, in the ridge 


mode upon Cobbett’s plan. I have also examin- 4 





———ew 


another field, cultivated by Chief Justice Spen. 
ner, in the vicinity of Albany, (who is zealously 
devoted to agricultural pursuits ) in a fine vigo- 
rous state, and promises a great yield, for which 


he recieved a valuable premium the week 
amidst the reiterated applause of a delighted au- 
dience. Having received from various parts of 
the world, in consequence of circulars I traps. 
mitted to America consuls, a great vrrict of 
grain, 1 trust many of them will prove of crea 
value, when distributed through the medium of 
the board of agriculture. 1 have also been fo. 
tunate to secure of Mr. Deniston of Albany, suf. 
ficient corn ofa superior quality, to comence 
its culture in every county of this state, the year 
ensuing. ‘This corn comes from the north,” ang 
without extra efforts it will yield more than any 
other within our knowledge ; and what is more 
important, it ripens three weeks earlier. 

in a word, the grand secret of all good husbap. 
dry, modern experience has unfolded, and estab. 
lished to consist mainly in deeper, better, and 
more frequent ploughings, the clover culture jp 
connection with a judicious course, or rotation of 
crops; the selection of the best seeds ; and ay 
increase of compost manures by every expedj- 
ent ; also the introduction of lime, salt, mar} and 
labour saving invaluable implements of busban- 
dry, especially the horse hoe plough, and drilj 
barrow, both of which were used in the cultiya. 
tion ofthe tenacres of turnips already mention- 
ed. But least I should forget myself, and slide, 
in good earnest, into a treatise on agriculture, the 
presence of so many ladies whose patience I fear 
| have exausted, reminds me of the attention due 
to them. 


past, 
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TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ALBANY : SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1819. 


Among the excellent of the earth, who have 
fallen by that malignant disease, the yellow fe- 
ver, no name has passed in melancholly review 
betore us, which has left a stronger claim to our 
mournful and respecttul recollection, than that of 
Mrs. Carnanine B. Mitne, of Beaufort, 8. C.— 
The maiden name of this lady was Tompson. 
She was the daughter of Mr. John Thompson, 
formerly of Khinebeck, in Dutchess co. where 
she was born. 

In early life Miss Thompson evinced the pos- 
session of genius, and some one or more of the 
periodical papers of the county of Dutchess,were 
enlivened by the effusions of her pen, which were 
generally poetical, and distinguished by correct: 
ness of taste, and brilliancy of imagination. 

Her origin was one which the proud ones of 
the world call humble. But as native worth ne- 
ver fails to shine out from behind the clouds of 
adversity, which may obscure it for a season ; ° 
the mental charms, by which this favorite of Na 
ture was distinguished, could not but attract the 
notice, and excite the admiration, of every friend 
of genius. 

In this city she resided for some years ; and 
mantained the most respectable standing as the 
head of a female seminary. Here, we may safely 
assert, her society was courted by many, and wis 
agreeable to all who know how to estimate [ 
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plishments which adorn and dignify the female 
character. ay 3 : 

Her profession engrossed the principal part of 
hertime. The remainder was devoted to the 
circle of friends, by whom she was surrounded, 
and who eajoyed at her levees the charms of her 
conversation ; for to an intimate acquaintance 
with the best classics, and a discriminating taste, 
she added the most pure and sparkling wit, and 
the most lively imagination. She was therefore 
pre-eminently qualified te shine in conversation 
—and whoever enjoyed the honour of her socie- 
ty, never failed to find in it ‘* the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul.” 

Of Miss Thompson’s literary productions, we 
shall barely mention the Translation of Texert, 
which may be found on the shelves of our book- 
stores. It is an interesting story ; and the Trans- 
Jator has made it still more interesting than it was 
in the original, by extracting the spirit of infide- 
lity with which the French author bad infused it. 
The dedication of this work, and the Preface to 
it, bear strong marks of genius and intelligence. 
These were written by Miss Thompson, to our 
certain knowledge. We state this fact here, be- 
cause some persons have been good natured 
enough to insinuate that they were written by the 
editor of this paper, and the author of this arii- 
cle. This insinuation conveys a compliment of 
which the editor would be proud, if he could 
justly take it to himself. But he cannot. In 
conversation he has more than once had occasion 
to combat this unjust insinuation. It is now due 
to the memory of departed excellence, to make 
this public declaration of bis full conviction, that 
Miss ‘Thompson was the sole author of those ar- 
ticles. 

Insearch of a milder clime, and fairer pros- 
»ects, she was induced to leave Albany, for a sta- 
tion at Beaufort, S. C. similar to that which she 
held here. ‘Three years have elapsed since she 
took leave of her friends in this city. At Bean- 
fort, her heart and hand were sought for by, and 
vielded to, Mr. Mitne, a respectable merchant. 
But short was her date of matrimonial felicity ; 
for in that ieland, where she found a friend to par- 
ticipate in her joys, to soothe her sorrows, and 
to protect her from the ills of life, she found also 
a grave, the last refuge of suffering humanity.-- 
Peace be to that grave! hallowed be the turf 
which covers it! sweet be the dews of heaven 
that fall upon it ! ever-blooming be the flowers 
that shed their fragrance around it! There shall 
the friend of genius pause, to pay the tribute of 
atear! There shall the graces bow their heads 
in grief, and the muses * hang their harps upon 
the willows,” or tune them to the strains of woe ! 





.. Weekly Summary. 


The northern canal, from Whitehall to Fort- 
Edward, is completed, and it was filled with water for the pas- 
sage of beats, raits, &c.. The whole distance is 25 miles, with 
Y locks: 

On the 24th inst. the Hornet arrived at New- 
York; with dispatches from Mr Forsyth, the contents of which 
are not yet snown. They were immediately forwarded on to 
Washington. i) | 

On the 22d inst. a meeting was to be held in 
New- York for the purpose of adopting someé'plan to colonize 
the people of colour who may be disposed to return to their na: 
tive land. It should alse be understood, that president Boyer, 
of Hayti, with # spirit that does him honour, invites all peopie 
of colour, who are frce, to repair to that Country, where hie will 
proiect them. 
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! the voice of millions? 


| to resist Oppression! 


A law has been passed by the legislature of | 


New-Hampshire which obliges physicians to do military duty. 

From Norfolk, it appears that the enlargement 
of the canal through the dismal swamp, in Virginia, is nearly 
completed. This cynal is intended for the purpose of bringing 
to Norfolk much of the trade of North Carolina. A canal for 
that purpose had before been made, but was found too sinajl 
to answer any valuable purpose. 

AGRICULTURAL. 


It is stated that the surplus produce of Scho- 
harie county, this year, will be as much as 100,000 bushels of 
wheat, and nearly three times that quantitfof rye and tndian 
corn, 


The Newburyport Herald makes mention of a, 


pumpkin, raised in Bristol county, N. H. of 8 feet in circum- 
fereuce, and weighing 185 pounds. 


FOREIGN. 
State of England.—The ‘+ Sunday Monitor,” 


of the 24th of October, says, * the situation of the country is 
at this moment so dreadful that no man of common sense can 
view it without a horrid preseutiment of the future.” * Poli- 
tical profligacy—the laws derided — the nobility degraded—the 
people impoverished and desperate—the governmeut blind and 
stup'd. Good God! How shal. we teat th’s subject so as to 
awaken both sides to their danger.” fv tLesame paperisalso 
What's called an “andue os address,” and which it says is 
widely cireulatel. bt is as tollows: 

Unxirep Britoxs ann irisuamen!!! 

You have asked for Refurm! You ha e been slaughtered 
with the sword, yet justich is delaved! Have you power?— 
Exercise it with judgment! Lonxpow meets on Monpay, No- 
verober Ist, 1619, at twelve o'clock at Noon, iu Finsbury Mar- 
ket place, Sun-street, Finsbury-square, to Address the Prince 
for a Redress of Grievances. 

Let all industrious classes consult their own good; the idle, 
the intolerant, and the sordid, have long consulted theirs con- 
tary to reason, humanity and justice! Myriads of Britons 
alive to liberty, meet to give one imposing evidence of their 
love of freedom, their will to be freemen, and to make one 
more APPEAL TO THE PRINCE to throw himself into the arms of 
a high-spirited and generous people, against the tyranny of an 
unfeeling, mercenary and merciless oligarchy, whose measures 
have Jong disgraced ibe Crown, oppressed industry, and at last 
broughtruim into the land! United Nations call ou one man to 
declare himself the friend of #umAnrty, sustice and Liperty ! 
Aud unlike his predecessors, instead of incorporating a town or 
Viliage, a People call upon him to immortalize his name by en- 
rranciising whole nations. Can one man, wil! one man, resist 
Will millions for ever be the dupes of 
knaves? Forbid it, ye departed spirits of the brave, whose 
crim:ou blood bathed so oft the sacred shrine of Liberty !— 
Forbid it, ye living Patriots, whose hearts bleed for your dead 


and dying, for your famished and famishing countryfolks ! — 


Forbid it, every man who has a soul to be tree, and courage 
No longer temporise with your fears !— 
No longer listea to the wily words of cowards, knaves and plun- 
derers! Your miseries are intolerable! The day of deliver- 
ance isathand. Your destinies remain with yourselves — 
Your fathers became free by their courage. ‘Tyrants were ne- 
ver subdued by cowardly submission. Buitons will never turn 
revegadoes, aud apostatize from the heroic love of Liberty and 
Justice d splayed by their Sipyeys and Hamepens. ‘The times 
are now portentous. Thousands of the most useful people 
die datly of want—the cries of the oppressed rise up to Heaven, 
and cai] aloud for justice upon the guiity authors of their suf- 
ferugs. butiet the people pause on the past, and once more 
offer to a i’rince the hand of good fellowship! ‘Try, in the 
awiui circumstances of the times, wheter be has the wisdom 
to take it, to pre.s it to his heart, and exclaim aloud ——— 
‘* 1 grieve jor your wrongs! but 1 will now be your friend!!!” 
Try if the tools of faction dare now advise him against a sound 
policy to reject the voice of reason, of justice, and of mercy. 
Britous, no longer witle with your fate; demand your rights! 
Awake to your dangers. Wall nothing arouse you? Behold | 
the ghosts of your mangled friends, they cry aloud, * Be firm! 
be bold! af you would avoid our fate! but preserve peace! 
keep good order! respect ;roperty! be not the first to ofiend, 
yet Oprose WAASSACRE ann MURDER!!! 
A THISTLEWOOD, Secretary. 

‘yy . , . 

Ihe same paper states that ‘Sa verdict of wil- 
ful murder was jound, but not officially rendered by the coro- 
ners jury, agamsi the Sanchester magistrates and cavalry. 
it was expected that previous to its promulgation a bill of 
indemuity would be enacted by Parliament.” ‘That the di- 
minutiun of the revenue, aud the threatening aspect of the in- 
ter al staie of the kingdom, have produced a correspondiug 
effect upon the funds.” 

We extract the following also from anether 
London paper, of October 9th. 

‘The following is the handbill they (the Reformers) are 
privately Curculating:—Smiru¥igtp TarRD Puscre Mexrine. 
\ Most umportaut Meeting of the Reformers in the Metropolis, 
wili be held sn Sm.titeld, on or before Wednesday the 20th 


¢ 


of Freedom i oll parts of the Kingdom advance in the cause, 
| their former labours wil have been in vain. They must de 
fete their own fate! * # © © # # but still let theme 
give one imposing evidence throvghout Great-Brvtain of their 
cesire and determination to obtain, by peace and good order, 

a redress of their grievances, and a reform of Pariiainent. Let 
| thern make one more appeal to the Prince. 

“Oct. 7, 1819. A. THISTLEWOOD, Secretary.” 

From the same paper we also extract the fol- 
lowing instance of ingenuity :— ; 

1 shirt without seams.—Teomas Hall, an inge- 
nions linen weaver, in Ireland, has lately finished @ shirt en- 
tirely in lusloom. It is woven throughout without seams, is 
very neatiy and accurately gathered at the neck, shoulders and 
wrists. ‘The neck and wristbands are doubied and stitched ; 
there is a regular selvage to each sile of the breasts; the 
shoulder straps and gussets are neatly stitched, as well as the 
wrists. In short, it is as perfectly finished, as if made by an 
expert seamstress. This shirt has been exhibited to severa! 
gentlemen in the linen trade, who have completely satistied 
themselves, that it isactually the production of the loom, with- 
out any assistance from the needle. 


In the same paper it is also stated, that in 
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inst of wuich further notice will be given, Unless the Friends 


Scotland, the duke of Athol, and the ear! of Bredaliane, have 
cach planted, on their respective estates 60,000,006 trees ! 

The great mecting to be held for the county 
, of York, England, wasto be neld early in November. Eari 
Fitzwilliam, lord lieutenant of the county, who was at the 
head of the meeting, has been removed trom ofxe. Govern 
meut had resolved on an augmentation of 10,000 meu to the 
standing forces of the country. 

The following may serve to form an idea of 
the hurricane which took place in Barbadoes, in October Jast. 
“At Forster hall the earth has + see in many places, and 
swallowed up sheep andcattle. Many ficlds are removed, anc 
part of the wood has gone into the body of the estate; there 
are many cracks and chasms; the distilling-house, trash-house, 
and other out houses, at the works, with the lahd they stood 
on, have quitted their station ane come down to the mansion- 
house, and sunk. The flock of sheep that were there in the 
stokeholes are buried alive in the rum. Many of the negro 
houses have removed, and are destroyed. 
much better. ‘The road between Forster hall and Mr Benja- 
min Mayers’ has separated.” The hnrricane commenced ou 
the 13th, and continued till the 15th, during which time the 
rain fell in torrents. So terribly desolating isa West 'ndia 
hurricane. Many lives were lost, buildings, &c. prostrated by 
the fury of the winds, or swept away by the floods—imany ves- 
sels shipwrecked, &c. 

About the 20th of October last, there was a 
great storm at London. The winds blew violently, prostrat- 
ing trees, &c. and snow fell a foot in depth. : 

By the latest accounts from Cadiz, it appears 
that the great expedition for South America ts entirely aban- 
doned, and that the troops raised for the purpose have been 
dispersed through the country—that the yellow fever there bad 
abated, after it had swept off many of the troops. Another 
late account from that quarter states it as a fact well entitled 
to credit, that the Floridas have heretofore been ceded to Eng- 
land, by a secret treaty, and of course that we cannot have 
them. It appears also that Mr. Forsyth has made a peremp- 
tory demand, in behalf of our government, for a considerable 
number of American prisoners, in Spanish prisons, who did 
not voluntarily engage in the Patriot service, but were allured 
into it under false pretences of des.guing officers, &c.—that the 
nuptials of the king had been solemnized with great pomp, 
aud at an expense of more than 1,000,000 dollars. ‘ 

The emperor of Russia bas abolished the li- 
berty of the press in Poland. 


Present prices or Country PRopvceE IN 
THis Marker. 

Fiovr anp Grain.—Supertfine flour 46—Rye 
flour $2 75 per bbl.—Indian meal $1 75 cwt.— 
Buckwheat flour $1 25 to $1 75 cwt.—Wheat 87 
to $1 per bushel.—Rye 62—Corn 44—Oats 
31—Barley 75—Peas 50 to 62 1-2 per bush. 

Beef, stall fed $6 cwt.—common beef $3 to 
$4 50—Pork $4 to 5 50—Mutton 3 te 4 cents 
per Ib.—Ham 7 to 10 per Ib. 

Hay, average, 37 1-2 cents per cwt. 

Butter 12 to 14 cents per lb.—Cheese,good, $6 
percwt.—Cider $ 2 to 2 50 p. bbl. — Potatoes 30 
cents per bushel.—Turnips, ruta baga, 37 1-2 
cents—white, 31 cents. 

Lumper.—Pine plank 14 cents—white p. do.18 
—do. boards, good, $2 100 ft. com. $1 do. —Shin- 
gles, good, $1 50 per bundle. 
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PROPOSALS, 
For carrying the Mail on the following routes will be received at 
theGeneral Post Office, until Saturday, ‘ie 2d of October next. 
1. From Peekskill by Crum Pond to Somerstown, orice a 
week, 14 miles. 
Leave Peekskill every Tuesday at 6 a m and arrive at Som- 
erstown by 9 a m. 
Leave Somerstown at 10a mand arrive at Peekskill by 5 p m. 
2. From Pine Plains to North Amenia, 8 miles. 
Leave Pine Flainsevery Tuesday at 6 a m and arrive at North 
Amenia be 8 am. 
Leave Nerth Amenia at 10 @ m and arrive at Pine Plains by 
noon. 
3. From Great Bend, Pa. by Harmony and Windsor to De- 
posit, once a week, 28 miles. : 
Leave Deposit every Saturday a 6 am and arrive at Great 
Bend by 2pm. , ; 
Leave Great Bend every Friday at 10 a m and arrive at De- 
posit by 6 pm. 
4. From Albany by Spencertown to Sheflield, Ms. 43 miles. 
Leave Albany every Wednesday at 6 4 mand arrive at Shet- 
field by 6 pm. : 
Leave Sheffield every Thursday at 6 @ m and arrive at Alba- 
ny by 6 pm. 
5. From Troy by Brunswick, Grafton and Petersburgh to 
Williamsiown, s.,once a week, 28 1-2, A 
Leave Troy every Monday at 10 a m and arrive at Williams- 
town by 6 pm. : 
Leave Wiliiamstown every Tuesday at 6 a m and arrive at 
Troy by 2pm. 
6. From Schenectady to Utica on the south side of Mohawk 
River, once a week, 76 miles. 


Leave Schenectaty every Tuesday at € am and arrive at 


Utica on Wednesday by 6 p m. : 

Leave Utica every Thursday at 6a m and arrive at Schenec- 
tady on Friday by 6 p m. 

7. From Cherry Valley by Long Patent, Westford and Deca- 
tur to Worcester, once a week, 21 miles. f 

Leave Cherry Valley every Tuesday at 5am and arrive at 
Worcester by 11 a m. 

Leave Worcester at 1 p mand arrive at Cherry Valley by 7pm. 

8. From Cambridge by Hoosick, Petersburgh, Berlin and Ste- 
phentown to Lebanon, once a week. 

Leave Cambridge every 

Leave Lebanon every 


9. From Waterford by Orange & Jone’s to Ballston Spa, once | 


a week, 2U miles. 

Leave Waterford every Tuesday at 6 am and arrive at 
Ballston Spa by 11 am. 

Leave Ballston Spa at 2pm and arrive atWaterford by 7 p m. 

10. Fiom Waterloo by Clyde Village to Port Glasgow, once 
a week. 

Leave Waterloo every Friday at 6 a mand arrive at Port 
Glasgow by 6 p m. 

Leave Port Glasgow every Saturday at 6 am and arrive at 
Waterloo by 6 p m. 


11. From South Nunda by M‘Clure’s to Ellicottsville in | 


Cattaragus county. 


Leave South Nunda every Friday at 6'@ m and arrive at Elli- | 


cottsville by 6 p m 
Leave Eilicottsville every Saturday at 6 a m and arrive at 


South Nunda by 6 p m. 
NOTES. 


nk 


1. The Post-master General may expedite the mails and alter | 
the times for arrival and departure at any time during the con- | 


tinuance of the coutract, he stipulating au adequate compensa- 
tion for any extra expense that may be occasioned thereby. 

2. Fifteen minutes shall be allowed for opening and closing 
the mail at all offices where no particular time is specified. 

3. For every thirty minutes delay (unavoidable accidents ex- 
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cepted) in arriving after the times prescribed in the contract, 
the contractor shall forfeit one dollar; and if the delay continue | 
until the departure of any depending mail, whereby the mails | 
destined for such depeuding mail lose a trip, a forfeiture of dou- | 
‘ble the amount allowéd for carrying the mail one trip shall be in- | 
eurred, unless it spall be made to appear that the delay was oc- | 
casioned by unavoidable accident; in which case the amount | 
for the trip, will, in all. cases, be forfeited and retained. | 
* 4 Persons making proposals are desired to state their prices | 
‘vy the year. Those who contract will receive their pay quar- 
terly—-in the months of May, August, November, aud Feb- 
quary, one mouth after the expiration of each quarter 

5. No other than a free white person shall be employed to 
convey the mail. 

6. Where the proposer intends to convey the mail in the body 
ef a stage carriage, he is requested to state it in his proposals. 

7. The Post-master General reserves to himself the right of 
declaring any contract at an end whenever one failure happens, 
whict: amounts to the loss of a trip. 

9. The distance stated are such as have been communica- 
ted to this office, and some of them are doubtless incorrect; 
en | iis - djectthe contractor must inform himself; no alteration 
pill e ' «1 the pay on account of any error in this respect. 

9. The contracts are to be in operation on the first day of 
Menuary next; and to end December 31, 1820. 

RETURN J- MEIGS, Jr Post-master General, 
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WRITTEN UNDER AN AFFLICTIVE DISPENSATION OF 
PROVIDENCE. 


Still will Lift the voice of praise 
Jo God, the guardian of my youth: 
Though clouds and darkness shroud my ways, 
i serve the God of Light and Trath : 


And I can trust to his kind hand 

To lead me through the wildering maze, 
And | can wait till he command 

The light to spring upon my ways. 


Ah, why did secret murmurs rise, 
And base distrust possess ny heart ? 
Will not the Ruler of the skies 
Perform his promis’d gracious part ? 


Doth he not chasten to refine, 
And try, that he may prove 

How far this fickle heart of mine 
Can trust itself to covenant love ? 


O, strengthen all my graces, Lord! 
And take away wy unbelief ; 

That from the fountains of thy word 
My soul may drink and find relief. 


Then still I'll lift the voice of praise 
To God, the guardian of my youth: 
Though clouds and durkness shroud my ways, 
I'll serve the God of Light and Trath. 
M***y, 
November 14, 1819. 
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tiie Vol. 1. 
$40,000. 
By authority of Congress. 


NATIONAL LOTTERY. 
SECON.) CLASS. 





SCHEME. 
100 Prizesof D. 1,000 is D. 100,000 
1 Prize of 40,000 40,000 
8 de 10,000 20,1100 
4 do, 5,000 20,000 
20 do. 500 10,000 
60 = do. 100 6,000 
2,600 do. 40 104,000 
D. 30,0006 
10,000 Tickets, at 30 dolls. 300,000 


PRIZES ALL FLOATING. 
First 1,000 Blanks entitled to 40 dollars each. 
2 Prizes of 5,000 floating from 1st day’s drawing. 


1 do. 5,000 do 5th do. 
1 do. 5,000 do. 7th do. 
1 do: 10,000 do. 10th do. 
1 do. 10,000 do. 16th do. 
1 do. 40,000 do. 19th do. 





The drawing of 500 Tickets is called a day’s drawing, ang 
will regulate that of the above prizes. 

The drawing will commence at the city of Washington, in the 
mouth of October next, positively, unless the sale of Tickets wil! 
allow it to be done sooner. 

Cash will be prem advanced for prizes, at either of D, 
GILLESPIE’S United States Lottery Office, No. 114 Evoadway, 
opposite the City Hotel, New-York; No. 11 South Third, be. 
tween Chesnutand Market-streets, Philadelphia ; and Pennsy}. 
vania Avenue, City of Washington. 4 

This splendid Lottery being under the authority of the United 
States, and the prizes all fluating as specified, offers the greatest 
inducements to venders and po tla apions As the tickets cau 
be sold in any part of the United States, orders (post paid) for- 
warded to the subscriber at either of the above offices, from ven- 
ders, associates, or individuals, for Tickets or chances, will re- 


ceive thankful attention, from 
D. GILLESPIE. 


* ,* Present retail price of Tickets, 32 dollars. 
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FEW copies of Watson’s History of the Berk- 
shire Agricultural Society, may be had at the Post Oifice 
OHN ERSKINE LOVETT, Attorney at Law, 

has removed to No. 93, i’earl-street, two doors north of 

Messrs. Websters & Skinners’ Bouk-store. 
Albany, June 17, 1819. 


JONAS HARRISON, 


TTORNEY at Law, one door north of the 
4@& Couit-House, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PHYSiOGNOTRACE. 
LIKENESSES ENGRAVED. 




















L. LEMET. 
ESPECFULLY informs the ladies and gentle- | 


men of Albany, that he takes likene-ses in Crayon as large | 
as life, and engravesthem ofa reduced size in a new and elegant , 
style. ‘The price of the laige likenesses, with an engraved plate 
and twelve impressions, is 25 dollars for gentlemen, and 35 dol- 
lars for ladies, or 8 dollars for the drawing only. 

For further particulars apply at his house, No, 82 State-street, 
where a great number of portraits of distinguished characters 
may be seen. 

June 5, 1819. 


Carving, Gilding and Ornamental, 
Work. 
LEWIS LEMET 


. . . . } 

FFERS his services in the above line, and | 

LF from his perfect knowledge and experience iv the business | 
will warrant his work superior to any other, and at prices per 








“are ck Pears solictts a preference 
NICES, CTURE and’ LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAMES, &c executed with dispateh, : iM 








Generel Pest Qfics, Workington City, May 26, 1819. 


Albany, August, 1819. 





AN APPRENTICE WANTED. 
SMART, active lad, about 13 or 14 years of 


age, wanted as an apprentice tothe Watch Making busi- 

ness. None need apply unless well recommended, aud one fiom 
Enquire at No. 437, South 

ALEXANDER M‘HARG., 


the country would be preferred. 
Market-street, of 
Albany, July 2, 1819. 


EAGLE AIR FURNACE. 


QpEDERS for this Furnace may be left at 
THOMAS GOULD’s, No. 63, State-street, or at the Fur- 
nace, No. 4, Beaver-street, where strict attention is paid by one 
of the proprietors; who has 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 

Potash Kettles, trom 18 to 55 dollars; Bark Mills, of late im- 
provement ; large and small Caldrons ; Oven and Close Stoves, 
and Casting» in general. 


PATTERNS. 


This Furnace is furnished with a general assortmentof Pat- 
terns, among which are Patterns of latest improvement for Mer- 
chantand Country Mills, Cotton aud Carding Machinery, &€. 
Patterns of any description furnished on the shortest notice. 


Warner Daniels and Co. 


N. B. A constant supply of Liverroot and 


Vineinia COAL, for family and smith’s use. 
Albaay, June 5, 13819. 
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ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE. EDITOR, 


BY JOHN Ow COLE. 
COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 
TISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every description, which will be neatly executed, at fair prices 
received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad, directed t@ 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 


TERMS. 


i cunce DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE EN ADVANCE» 


